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But man, proud man! 
Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 
—MeasureE ror MEasure 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


Marsuaty Bipwe.t, Organist 
QD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of t'ie race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men pot women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 

The Carneciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. HOOVER! 


We are glad to give our most cordial felicitations 
this month to President Hoover. His service in 
the great office to which he was elected in 1928 
has been marked by exceptional attention and 
devotion. All the problems of a crushed and dis- 
organized world have been laid at his doorstep, 
demanding solution; and his efforts to restore 
order in such a confused situation have won the 
respect of his countrymen. When it was realized 
that the unexampled depression was not alone 
due to American conditions but that the whole 
world was involved—and apparently inextricably 
involved—in a common misfortune, Mr. Hoover 
courageously extended the field of his studies over 
the earth in sympathy and cooperation with 
the kindred minds of other nations. If funda- 


mental causes have not been removed by funda- 
mental treatments, it is because the wisdom of 
universal statesmanship has not yet been mobilized 
in a general agreement of action. Mr. Hoover will 
retire from the White House with the good will 
and the good wishes of the American people. 


THE GREATEST LAWYER 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 
Who in your opinion is the greatest lawyer in 
the United States? 
—Duncan FisHer 


This question is far beyond the wisdom of the 
Magazine. Still, it invites a guess. Taking the 
‘*greatest’’ lawyer as one who has the best mind 
in jurisprudence and the law, we would give the 
honor in equal allotment to these four men: 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Elihu Root, and Roscoe Pound. 


AGAINST BONUSES AND PENSIONS 


Dear CaRNEGIE: 

A constitutional amendment similar to the 
one that you outlined in the November Magazine 
prohibiting pensions and bonuses to unwounded 
soldiers discharged from war service would be a 
splendid thing for the present and future genera- 
tions of America. 

—Joun T. SHIRLEY 


LEADERSHIP 


Divide and rule, the politician cries; 
Unite and lead, the watchword of the wise. 
—GoOETHE 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


It was a sort of new invention when the Atheni- 
ans began to value leisure not as a form of idleness 
but as a free time in which to do one’s best work 
—an invention that has saved civilization. 

—GiLsert Murray 
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CHRISTMAS AND “THE MESSIAH” 


By MarsHa.tu BIDWELL 


To many of us 
the Christmas 
season does not 
seem complete 
without some 
thought of Han- 
del and his great- 
est masterpiece, 
“The Messiah.”’ 
It is just as much 
a part of the 
Christmas festiv- 
ities as the sing- 
ing of carols and the many other mani- 
festations of joy. All these traditions 
are very dear to us—we take them as a 
matter of course, but how many of us 
ever take thought as to how they came 
about? Why is it that ‘“The Messiah"’ 
holds a place in the 
hearts of the people 
that no other ora- 
torio can ever dis- 
place? 

In the first place, 
‘The Messiah’ was 
the result of inspira- 
tion of the most 
concentrated and 
intense kind. The 
whole oratorio was 
set down on paper 
in twenty-four 
days; Handel hardly 
ate or slept during 
this time. Con- 
sidering the im- 
mensity of the 
work and the short 
time involved, it 
will remain per- 
haps the greatest 
accomplishment in 
the whole history 
of musical composi- 
tion. In the words 
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I did think I did see all heaven before me, 
and the great God Himself! 
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of Newman Flower, one of Handel's 
biographers: ‘‘It was the achievement 
of a giant inspired—the work of one 
who, by some extraordinary feat, had 
drawn himself completely out of the 
world; so that he dwelt—or believed he 
dwelt—in the pastures of God. He 
was unconscious of the world during 
that time, unconscious of its press and 
call; his whole mind was in a trance. 
He did not leave the house; his man- 
servant brought him food, and as often 
as not returned in an hour to the room 
to find his master staring into vacancy. 
When he had completed Part II with 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ his servant 
found him at the table, tears streaming 
from his eyes. ‘I did think I did see 
all heaven before me, and the great 
God Himself!’ he 
exclaimed.”’ 

Judging from a 
comparison of Han- 
del’s other works, 
especially the great 
number of operas 
which are obsolete, 
it seems certain 
that at no other 
time had he experi- 
enced the same emo- 
tional sense, that of 
being swept by 
some heavenly in- 
fluence; in none of 
his oratorios does 
he approach the 
same heights of in- 
spiration. 

What manner of 
man was this who, 
at least once in his 
lifetime, was able 
to experience those 
uplands reached 
only by the higher 
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qualities of the soul? In discussing 
Handel’s personal characteristics, one 
is always tempted to compare him with 
his great contemporary, Bach. Both 
were born in Germany in the same year, 
1685. They never met, and a study of 
their widely divergent paths proves 
more than ever that all creative artists 
are the product of their environment. 
Bach lived a humble, simple life devoted 
to the Lutheran Church, and always 
remained a German. His compositions 
as a whole are more polished, of greater 
inventive power, ae of greater variety 
of form than those of Handel. Han- 
del’s life was that of a great opportun- 
ist; he went to Italy and came under the 
influence of the conventional Italian 
opera of that day. Through force of 
circumstances he later became a natural- 
ized British subject and spent most of 
his life trying to please the English 
king and the capricious London public. 
It is not hard to understand why his 
works were brilliant and popular, while 
those of Bach were introspective and 
reflective. Handel wrote for the singer, 


emphasizing beauty of melodic form, 


whereas the music of Bach is chiefly 
instrumental in spirit and character. 
Handel thus appeals 
to the ound pub- 
lic more than Bach. 
Arthur Johnston, 
critic of the Man- 
chester Guardian, 
calls Bach a Gothic 
and Handel a Re- 
naissance artist. 
Percy Scholes in his 
interesting book, 
““Crotchets, ’’fol- 
lows out this anal- 
ogy between music 
and architecture. 
He says: ‘‘Handel 
often uses lumps of 
masonry when Bach 
would develop deli- 
cate decorative 
tracery or crossing 
ribs of vaulting. 
Handel plans big 


Comfort ye, my people, saith your God. . . 


mass and space effects; by means of 
size and contrast he strikes at our feel- 
ings where Bach i is intent simply on self- 
expression. 

As to Handel's personal traits, he was 
simple, direct, masterful, and rather 
brusque; his recklessness in making 
enemies and his struggles with unruly 
singers and factions among the London 
public engendered some bitterness of 
temper, but he was sincere and honest 
in his dealings and the general tone of 
his life was high, especially when one 
considers the tendencies of the age in 
which he lived. 

Handel's charitable nature is well 
illustrated in the story of the first per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah.’’ He wrote 
it in 1741 at the age of fifty-six, at a 
time when his fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. His operas had failed and 
he became bankrupt and closed his 
theater, withdrawing completely from 

ublic life. Even the king deserted 
Pim, for the king hated a failure. One 
can imagine Handel’s state of mind 
when, on the twenty-second of August, 
he sat alone in his room with the 
libretto of ‘“The Messiah’’ before him. 
Charles Jennings, a wealthy aristocrat 
of some poetic lean- 
ings and noted 
throughout London 
for his conceit, is 
given credit for 
compiling the 
San although 
some writers insist 
that Jennings’ secre- 
tary, Poole, made 
the actual choice of 
passages from the 
Scripture. A letter 
from Jennings to a 
friend reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I shall show 
you a collection I 
gave Handel, called 
‘Messiah,’ which | 
value highly, and 
he has made a fine 
entertainment of it, 
though not as good 
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as he might and ought to have done. 
I have with great difficulty made him 
correct some of the grossest faults in the 
composition. But he retained the over- 
ture obstinately, in which there are 
some passages he unworthy of Handel, 
but much more unworthy of the ‘Mes- 
siah.’ *’ 

The oratorio was completed on Sep- 
tember 14, and on the twenty-ninth 
Handel finished the first part of another 
Oratorio, 
‘‘Samson.’’ 
Music was 
now rushing 
through him 
like a flood. 
He had no 
thought of 
production, 
for he had 
decided to 
leave Eng- 
land at the 
first opportun- 
ity. So ‘‘The 
Messiah’’ was 
shelved for 
several weeks, 
when an invi- 
tation came to 
him from the 
lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland 
and the gover- 
nors of the 
three charitable institutions in Dublin 
to go to that city. Impelled partly by 
the thought that London no longer 
wanted him, and as much by his genuine 
sympathy for the wretched prisoners 
who were often left to starve in the 
debtors’ prison, he immediately re- 
sponded to the call. It is worth noting 
that the great soul of Handel never 
refused an appeal to charity, and it is 
appropriate to record that ‘‘The Mes- 
siah’’ probably has contributed more 
money to charity than any other work 
of art. 

Handel took his score of ‘‘The Mes- 
siah’’ to Dublin with him and the first 
performance took place on April 13, 


Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth. . . 


1742. Ladies were 
requested not to 
wear hoops, and by 
this sacrifice of 
fashion seven hun- 
dred were enabled 
to hear the concert. 
Of the soloists, 
Mrs. Cibber, a Lon- 
don actress, seems 
to have made the 
greatest impression. 
Her voice had a 
beautiful quality 
tinged with sad- 
ness, and so intense 
was her feeling in 
‘‘He Was Despised,’ 
that the Reverend 
Dr. Delaney, inti- 
mate friend of Swift, exclaimed as he 
sat in his box, ‘‘Woman, for this be all 
thy sins forgiven thee!’’ The whole 
performance made a tremendous sensa- 
tion and one Dublin journal spoke of it 
as ‘‘far surpassing anything of that 
nature which has been performed in 
this or any kingdom.’’ The event may 
truly be regarded as the greatest in 
Handel's life. Years of misconception, 
artial neglect, and bitter rivalry were 
omen in that hour of triumph. 

“The Messiah’’ was repeated with 
equal success on June 3, but was not 
performed in London until March 23, 
1743. It created no impression in Eng- 
land because the people were not ready 
for it and were in the throes of a bitter 
religious controversy over the question 
of performing a sacred work in a play- 
house. The clergy called the oratorio 
a sacrilege, and Handel a heretic. 

It was not until Handel began his 
performances in aid of the Foundling 
Hospital in the chapel of that institu- 
tion that ‘“The Messiah’’ came into its 
own. But even at one of its early per- 
formances a few courageous souls hailed 
it as a masterpiece of religious thought, 
and the king attended and was so moved 
by the fervor of the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
that he rose to his feet and remained 
standing until the last chords had 


The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead 
shall be raised. . . 
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dropped to silence. The audience took 
its lead from the king and rose also, 
whether out of respect to the king or 
from their own exalted feelings will 
never be known. 

During his life Handel raised 11,000 
pounds for the Foundling Hospital by 
performances of “The Messiah."’ It 
was always his favorite work and it is 
said that once when a friend compli- 
mented him on the work, Handel re- 
plied, *‘I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them; I wished to make them 
better.”’ On the sixth of April, 1758, 
the blind Handel, then seventy-four 
years old, conducted his last performance 
of ‘“The Messiah."’ A few days later, on 
Good Friday, he died. 

After 1784, performances were given 
regularly in Westminster Abbey on a 
huge scale with an orchestra and 
chorus of over five hundred, so that 
from that time there was no lack of 
appreciation from the English people. 
In fact ‘“The Messiah’’ is the one work 
which reaches the hearts of the British 
people more than any other, and it is 
singularly appropriate that Handel was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

What are the attributes of this won- 
derful oratorio? Tenderness, purity, 
grandeur, and an almost prophetic 
elevation. From a technical camnaiee 
the most remarkable thing about this 
work is its absolute simplicity. Handel 
was not an explorer in either harmony 
or counterpoint. He worked wonders 
with materials that would have sounded 
banal in the hands of a lesser man. He 
never used complexity when simplicity 
would serve, and it was this economy 
which gave him his remarkable reserve 
and enabled him to turn an ordinary 
climax into a glorious triumph. Indeed, 
the “‘Hallelujah Chorus’’ is a unique 
illustration of this principle. Its 
analysis reveals an unusual simplicity, 
and there are but few modulations. 

Another distinguishing quality of 
Handel's music, as brought out in this 
oratorio, is a certain pathetic feeling 
equally removed from the sensuous and 
the abstract. This is observed in such 


beautiful solos as ‘‘Come unto Me” 


and “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth.’’ The lovely ‘‘Pastorale Sym- 
phony” paints the tranquil scene in 


colors most delicate and subtle. The 
numbers which follow come nearer to 
drama than any other part of the work. 
The birth of Christ is not described, but 
we are taken to the fields where the 
shepherds abode by night, and we can 
listen with them to the heavenly com- 
munication. An inferior composer 
would have ended the oratorio with the 
overpowering ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ 

but the audience is successfully carried 
through the elevating emotions of the 
third part, which is concerned with the 
life of the world yet to come, finishing 
with the full choir of the whole com- 
pany of heaven ascribing honor to the 
Lamb that was slain. So in the ‘‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus’’ we hear a human, 
earthly song of rejoicing in which a 
thousand throats proclaim the triumph 


of their Lord, while in ‘‘Forever 
Worthy Is the Lamb,’ we hear the 
voices of the redeemed. The Amen 


Chorus in its apparent simplicity veils 
a great amount of learning. It is one of 
Handel's great triumphs in the field of 
counterpoint. Not being hampered by 
words, the composer gives free reign 
to his genius. The effect produced is 
that of majestic grandeur. The canonic 
imitation is so studiously concealed 
that the last thing one thinks about is 
the labor it must have cost to invent it. 
It is a fitting close, for all emotion has 
now been spent and only one word can 
express the emotional feeling of the 
Christian disciple—it is this glorious 
Amen. 

Perhaps another secret of the great- 
ness of this oratorio lies in the fact that 
it treats the drama of human redemption 
as a poem rather than as a mere record 
of events. Handel must have realized 
that the facts of Christ's life were as 
nothing until they became symbols. In 
this stupendous masterpiece he released 
mankind from the bondage of fact and 
wrote the romance of human redemp- 
tion in characters of immortal fire. 
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THE LOUISA M. ALCOTT CENTENARY 


By Exva S. SmitH 
Head of the Boys and Girls Department, Carnegie Library 


ay, 1868, and Louisa M. Alcott is 
M just beginning the story for girls 
which her publishers have persuaded 
her to undertake, in spite of her own 
predilection for writing about boys. 
‘I don’t enjoy this sort of thing,’ she 
confided to her journal. “‘Never liked 
girls or knew many, except my sisters; 
but our queer plays and experi- 
ences may prove interesting, 
though I doubt it.” 
The first twelve chap- 
ters were pronounced dull; 
nevertheless she decided 
to continue the experi- 
ment and in October 
“Little Women” made its 
appearance, meet- 
ing with over- 
whelming success. 
‘An honest pub- 
lisher and a lucky 
author,’’ she com- 
mented nearly 
twenty years later, 
“for the copyright 
made her fortune, 
and the ‘dull book’ 
was the first golden 
egg of the ugly 
duckling.’’ Since 
that fortunate venture, countless girls 
have passed with Amy through the 
Valley of Humiliation, fared sympa- 
thetically with Meg through the streets 
of Vanity Fair, and rejoiced in the 
amusing annals of the Pickwick Club. 
Times have changed since the sixties 
but the reality of the story and the 
sincerity of the author—for she and 
her sisters had lived through most of the 
experiences related—have kept the book 
alive and it still heads lists of favorites 
for girls. Even today, messages from 
children addressed to Miss Alcott are 











THE LITTLE WOMEN 
Frontispiece by Jessie Willcox Smith 


frequently received by the publishers. 

“Dear Louisa M. Alcott,” they may 
say, ‘it did me good to read your book 
because I did not have any paper or 
pencil to do my work with, so I could 
not go to school for a while,’’ and one 
recalls that Miss Alcott had at one 
time to be saving of ink and paper. 
Other messages come from older 
persons, such as Cornelia Meigs, 
herself the author of suc- 
cessful stories, who says 
that many a time she has 
turned to “‘Louisa May 
Alcott, Her Life, Letters, 
and Journals,’ for cour- 
age to write while over- 
coming the handi- 
cap of a frail body. 
So personal are these 
expressions that she 
who has been dead 
now forty-four years 
still seems like a 
living presence. 
Miss Alcott had 
other literary chil- 
dren besides ‘‘Little 
Women,”’ and one 
has only to consider 
the number of for- 
eign tongues into which these books 
have been translated to realize how far- 
reaching a writer’s influence may be. 

Miss Alcott’s heritage is New Eng- 
land, and the Orchard House at Con- 
cord has become a place of pilgrimage, 
but Pennsylvania can at least claim 
her birthplace, Germantown, on No- 
vember 29, 1832. 

Miss Alcott’s stories will be found in 
the Boys and Girls Department of the 
Library as well as other books which 
will introduce her personally to her girl 
friends as a girl like themselves. 


‘ 
TRIE Neu y THEIT 
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HOW ANDREW CARNEGIE SAVED 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND 


By Sir JaMes CoLQUEHOUN [IRVINE 
Vice Chancellor and Principal, University of St. Andrews 


[The annual celebration of Andrew Carnegie’s birthday by the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
was held in Carnegie Music Hall, with faculty and student body attending. Among the platform guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Miller, the latter being the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 


negie. 


The address was so charged with literary, historical, 


and biographical interest that it is a 


pleasure to print it in full as Scotland's acknowledgment of a great deed. | 


Tuis is a memo- 
rable occasion for 
me. To visit 
Pittsburgh, the 
focal point of the 
activities of the 
man whom we 
remember today 
as a great worker 
for humanity, is 
in itself an in- 
spiration. And 
this is particu- 
larly the case to one who finds his life’s 
occupation, as I do, in the seclusion and 
quiet of an old university town. The 
gray city of St. Andrews lies a bare 
thirty miles from Dunfermline, where 
Andrew Carnegie was born almost 
exactly ninety-seven years ago, and it 
was the scene of some of his happiest 
experiences;. and the contrast St. 
Andrews presents with the great manu- 
facturing city in which we are as- 
sembled mirrors faithfully the contrast 
between Carnegie’s simple boyhood and 
the earnest activities which consumed 
his later life. But it is not alone the 
external appropriateness of this oc- 
casion which is uppermost in my mind, 
for my satisfaction is founded on deeper 
and more human feelings, so that I am 
consoled in the reflection that the re- 
sponsibility of addressing you rests on 
me alone. In these days when so many 
public utterances concern themselves 
with the distressing problems—eco- 
nomic, educational, or scientific—of our 
troubled times, it is at once a relief and 


a help to turn aside and contemplate the 
merit of human achievement. 

Mr. Carnegie’s story has been often 
told: even in the past few weeks Mr. 
Burton Hendrick has added to our 
knowledge and to his own scholarly 
reputation by the issue of a biography 
of Andrew Carnegie which is at once a 
meticulously faithful record and a liy- 
ing picture of a man. At first sight 
there seems little to add and but small 
Opportunity to strike a new note. Yet 
there is always room in this world for 
the expression of gratitude—would 
that we availed ourselves more fre- 
quently of these fleeting opportunities! 
—and it is the gratitude of Scotland 
which I carry to this great assembly 
on Carnegie Day. 

I need not remind you that Mr. 
Carnegie’s work on the American conti- 
nent was on a magnificent scale or that 
it included almost every field of human 
endeavor. The more one reflects on the 
manifold projects which owe their in- 
ception and their continuance to his 
far-sighted generosity, the more is one 
impressed with his breadth of vision, 
his belief in the human intellect, and 
his faith in human nature. Turn for a 
moment from the contemplation of these 
vast undertakings to consider some- 
thing infinitely simpler and yet no less 
important—what Andrew Carnegie did 
for the educational system of the land 
of his birth. His thoughts, as you 
know, turned often to Scotland and his 
benefactions to that country took many 
forms, but throughout his life he held 
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in high esteem the natural intellectual 
endowment of the Scottish people and 
he shared with many others the belief 
that the Scottish educational system 
was uniquely successful in its results. 
It is prudent to me as a Scot to avoid 
any challenge of that opinion, and I 
may content myself by saying that from 
the days of John Knox the school and 
university system of Scotland has been 
a model of unfettered democratic edu- 
cation. But at the beginning of the 
present century that position 7 suprem- 
acy was rudely shaken, for reasons 
which I shall afterwards explain, and 
it was precisely at this critical stage 
that, all unwittingly, Andrew Carnegie 
saved the situation. Although he knew 
it not, he was destined to become the 
savior of the Scottish universities. It 
is a point of first importance to notice 
that this action was not dictated by the 
presight of genius such as he so often 
displayed, or as the result of a profound 
study of the situation; it sprang from 
the heart rather than from the head, 
for it came through his passionate 
sympathy for youth. In vision he 
looked from the land of his adoption 
to the land of his fathers and he saw 
the four ancient universities of Scotland 
in which for centuries the sons of rich 
and poor had sat on the same benches 
and had acquired learning mainly 
through the stern discipline of the 
traditional arts course. And his sym- 
pathy went out to the student who 
endured also the iron discipline of 
poverty or—is it not more likely, know- 
ing the man—that he thought chiefly 
of the proud struggles and sacrifices en- 
dured by many Scottish parents who 
pinched themselves that their ‘‘lad o' 
pairts’’ should receive the benefits of a 
university education? I am certain this 
was in his mind, for even in his busy 
life he must often have reflected on how 
fate might have steered him down a 
very different channel had he remained 
even a few more years in Scotland. 
There can be little doubt that his zeal 
for knowledge would have impelled 
him to seek the opportunities for a 


university course and there is equally 
little doubt that had he set his mind on 
his ambition he would have attained it. 
In the natural course of events, like so 
many other youths of Fife and Forfar, 
he would have entered the University 
of St. Andrews, and the possibility con- 
fronts us at once that thereby he might 
have become a second James Wilson.* 
It is equally conceivable that he might 
have entered the Empire services or 
wandered in the academic groves as a 
professor of history, philosophy, or 
economics. In any event the world 
would have been vastly different: Scot- 
land would today be educationally 
crippled and a great inheritance would 
have been lost. 

So that you may appreciate exactly 
what Carnegie did for the Scottish uni- 
versities, let us glance for a moment at 
the origin and history of these venerable 
institutions, transporting ourselves to 
Scotland in the early days of the fifteenth 
century, when the Middle Ages were 
drawing to an inglorious close. As 
Lord Rosebery said in a brilliant rec- 
torial address to the students of St. 
Andrews, the condition of Scotland at 
that time beggars description. It was 
a dark and in part almost a savage 
country, the young king of Scots a 
prisoner in the hands of her powerful 
enemy England, the ruling nobles 
scarce to be distinguished from robber 
chiefs. Their creed was a simple one: 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth,’ or if possible two eyes for an 
eye, and two teeth for a tooth. Blood- 
shed and cruelty ravaged a land of 
which it was truly said that peace was 
to be found only in the grave. 

Yet it was in such a country and at 
such a time that there arose men who 
said, ‘Learning shall abound in this 
place,’ men who were ready to support 
their belief with vigorous action and 
unstinted benevolence. In 1411 Henry 
Wardlaw, bishop of St. Andrews, 
founded a university in his cathedral 


*A delegate from Pennsylvania and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, who was born near 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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city, obtaining for it the royal blessing 
and the privileges conferred by a papal 
bull. Tradition and the records of his- 


tory for once do not conflict in describ- 
ing the tumultuous joy of the people 
on that occasion: how the stately pro- 
cession of priests and the solemn Te 
Deum in the cathedral were succeeded 


by dancing and merrymaking, while 
the fountains ran wine. In such manner 
did common men rejoice in those far- 
off times when the blessings of learn- 
ing were placed within their reach; the 
thought bids us stop and reflect. 

This early experiment was followed 
by others. Before the sixteenth century 
had dawned, universities were estab- 
lished in Glasgow and in Aberdeen— 
in each case through the action of the 
princes of the ancient Church. And be- 
fore it closed, the University of Edin- 
burgh was founded as the Town's 
College. Thus it came that the small 
population of Scotland was served by 
no fewer than four endowed universi- 
ties, a situation which has remained 
unaltered throughout the succeeding 
centuries. These universities have seen 


Mrs. Roswell Miller Hugh Thomson Kerr 
Thomas S. Baker 


the world in which they were placed 
altered out of all recognition, the 
Church upon which they were founded 
replaced by another in the upheaval 
Pe Reformation: they have seen 
ii rise and fall, they have heard the 
clash of arms in the civil and religious 
wars, the chill wind of Flodden fell 
upon them, yet they endured. That 
lamp of learning kindled in 1411 may 
sometimes have flickered and grown 
dim but without failing it continued to 
shed light on a distracted land. If we 
look for an explanation of this survival, 
we find it in the fact that the desire for 
knowledge is deeply rooted in man’s 
nature and in the further fact that the 
Scottish universities were essentially 
democratic institutions. The students 
were drawn from all classes of society 
and equal facilities were provided for 
rich and poor to enter the aristocracy 
of learning. 

I will not weary you by reciting the 
fluctuating progress and recurring tribu- 
lations of these universities as century 
succeeded century, and now I bridge the 
chasm of time and invite your atten- 
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tion to the condition in which they 
found themselves some thirty-five years 
ago. As I have said, the world had 
altered out of all belief in these five 
hundred years which had elapsed since 
Henry Wardlaw founded St. Andrews, 
and the universities had shared in the 
changes: if the old learning had not 
altogether vanished, it had been pro- 
foundly modified; the range and variety 
of subjects taught in universities had 
been magnified immeasurably: man’s 
outlook had been entirely remade, for 
science had come into its own. These 
developments with their heavy de- 
mands for laboratories, equipment, and 
libraries had not been disregarded by 
Scotland during the nineteenth century 
—a country which produced Joseph 
Black, Thomas Thomson, Simpson, 
Lister, Sir William Ramsay, Dewar, 
Kelvin has nothing to be ashamed of. 
Nevertheless, these four fine old uni- 
versities had struggled under increasing 
difficulties to maintain their prestige 
and to retain the place they had won 
in the new scientific learning. How 
hard that struggle was I must leave to 
your imagination, for I need not re- 
mind you that endowments considered 
adequate in the fifteenth century shrink 
almost to vanishing point under the 
conditions of the twentieth. In addi- 
tion the Scottish universities were like- 
wise faced with competition. Formerly, 
when Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
were the only other similar institu- 
tions in the country, they drew their 
students from a wide radius, but the 
newly erected provincial universities of 
England naturally drew students from 
their immediate localities and thereby 
diminished the attendance at Scottish 
institutions. The outlook was far from 
encouraging to those who could read 
the signs of the times and it was pre- 
cisely at this stage that Mr. Carnegie, 
to repeat the expression I have already 
used, turned his eyes to the land of his 
birth and to the poor students who 
struggled against the handicap of 
poverty to win an education. 

In the first place, he sought the advice 


of an old friend and their consultation 
resulted in a proposal which had the 
merit of simplicity. A capital sum, 
initially loalan one million sterling, 
was to be set aside and the income de- 
voted to the payment of university fees 
for the deserving youth of Scottish 
birth or education. Even in a country 
where tuition costs are notoriously low, 
this sum was inadequate to pay the 
total fees of all students; and from the 
beginning the clear intention behind the 
gift was to limit this assistance to cases 
of real necessity. But Carnegie hesi- 
tated to burden his benefaction with 
restrictions or with inquiries into per- 
sonal circumstances, and in crisp yaa 
guage he afterwards made it clear that 
he trusted to the honor and sturdy inde- 
pendence of Scotland to abstain from 
trespassing on his generosity beyond 
the claim of sheer necessity. It is within 
my recollection hearing for the first 
time the early rumors which prefaced 
the public announcement of the gift 
and hearing also the strenuous criticism 
with which these rumors were received 
in some quarters, for it may at once be 
said that opinion was sharply divided 
on the issue. It was urged, forcibly 
and with a measure of justification, 
that the proud struggles of Scottish 
parents and equally of Scottish youths 
to obtain a university education had 
been no small factor in the making of a 
nation unused to any save stern con- 
ditions. There was the further fear that 
within the universities a cleavage line 
would in future separate socially those 
who drew fee assistance from Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift from those who re- 
mained aloof from it; there was also 
the fear that the universities as institu- 
tions were in greater financial straits 
than the students who attended them, 
and in particular that the claims of 
science and of scientific research stood 
in overwhelming need of assistance. 
These arguments were laid before Mr. 
Carnegie by private and official ad- 
visers, both sought and unsought, and 
he solved the problem in his own 
characteristic way—he doubled the 
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original amount of his gift and stipu- 
lated that the income was to be divi Ned 
into two parts, one to be devoted to the 
payment of fees and the other to the 
general benefit of the four universities. 
I need not burden you by reciting the 
administrative details of the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 
which came into being rather more than 
thirty years ago in the manner I have 
described. It is sufficient to look at 
some of the results. And I begin by 
answering the first hypothetical ob- 
jection that fee payments would 
undermine Scottish character and that 
there would be found many who 
would unworthily draw on the benefits 
of the Trust. Time has given the 
answer to that objection and it is to the 
infinite credit of the Scottish people. 
From the time the Trust eoaiieat ies 
operations, the number of students seek- 
ing admission to the universities in- 
creased steadily and the after effects of 
the War gave an immense impetus to 
this natural movement. It was no 
longer possible to pay full fees but only 
a proportion, and finally the trustees 


were compelled a few years ago to in- 


stitute a private inquiry into the 
financial circumstances of each ap- 
plicant—a course from which Mr. 
Carnegie shrank at the time the Trust 
was instituted. The evidence thus ob- 
tained is convincing. Cases of abuse 
were found to be few and far between, 
and it is abundantly evident that the 
Trust comes to the rescue of many a 
sorely pressed household; indeed, it is 
not too much to claim that through its 
operations many a young life has been 
saved. For the testimony of university 
principals agrees that through the help 
given by the Trust there are now 
fewer cases of breakdown and illness 
as a result of the semistarvation pic- 
turesquely termed by those who have 
never endured the ordeal—' ‘cultivating 
learning on a little oatmeal.’’ There 
you have the directly personal human 
side of Mr. Carnegie's gift. If, as 
Bonar Law used to declare, ‘‘Success 
is the measure of a man’s capacity to 


make other people happy,’’ then Andrew 
Carnegie’s life was richly successful, 
even if measured only by what he did 
for Scottish youth. 

You will not have forgotten the re- 
maining clause of the Trust deed which 
stipulated that one half of the annual 
revenues should be devoted to the 
general benefit of the four universities. 
On the scale of university expenditure in 
the United States the sum available from 
this source may appear trivial, indeed 
the permanent capital is no more than 
the amount distributed in a single year 
by the Carnegie organizations in 
America, but it is amazing the progress 
which has been made through prudent 
spending and the fatherly benevolence 
of the Trust. There is no mechanical 
allocation of the funds. Every five 
years each university gives an account 
of its stewardship for the preceding 
five years, and submits details of its 
proposals for development during the 
succeeding quinquennium. The cor- 
responding appropriations are carefully 
made and as a result many necessary 
buildings have been erected in the four 
university centers, the libraries have 
been strengthened, new professorships 
created, and more attention has been 
given to the social and athletic life of 
students. 

I do not imply that the Carnegie 
Trust has been solely responsible for 
these changes; for by the example thus 
et, private benevolence has been gal- 
vanized until the days came when the 
economic conditions of Britain gradually 
extinguished the capacity of the private 
benefactor to help. On first inspec- 
tion it must appear that when spread 
over thirty years this development has 
proceeded at a pace which to American 
eyes must appear absurdly slow, yet 
this deliberation has at least had the 
effect of minimizing mistakes. Go into 
any of these new buildings and you will 
find them excellently equipped for their 
special purposes and, of even greater 
importance, you will find at work a 
surprising number of graduates engaged 
on original research in the sciences, in 
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medicine, in literature and history. 
For the most part, these young men and 
women are Carnegie research scholars 
or fellows, and this brings me to speak 
of a strikingly successful aspect of the 
Trust's activities with which I have 
been in the closest contact. Scotland 
has never failed to produce original 
workers and thinkers of the first rank, 
and yet, in this respect as in so many 
more, effort was sadly crippled through 
lack of funds. The occupants of re- 
sponsible positions might devote their 
leisure to research but for the most 
part they were solitary workers; there 
was no opportunity for the young in- 
vestigator save in the exceptional case 
of the student with private means. 
Schools of research, which for long 
had been a source of strength to the 
Continental universities, were un- 
known. The Carnegie Trust has 


changed all that. Research now flour- 
ishes in the Scottish universities, thanks 
in large measure to the generous pro- 
vision of scholarships and fellowships 
for Scottish graduates. If for a moment 
I may be permitted to break away from 


this general account and strike a more 
personal note, I may illustrate what 
has been made possible by drawing on 
my own experience. Thirty years ago 
I stood on the threshold of a career 
which might have been restricted and 
in consequence life might have been 
embittered through lack of opportunity. 
Student days, with graduation at St. 
Andrews and at Leipsic, lay behind me, 
and new ideas were springing up within 
me to carry still further my investiga- 
tions into the detailed chemistry of 
sugars and carbohydrates. It was 
pioneer work and its accomplishment 
could be possible only by the provision 
of special laboratory facilities, by the 
help of skilled assistants, and by a 
lavish use of expensive materials. At 
this stage I was elected to a Carnegie 
research fellowship—this being the 
first appointment of the kind to be 
made—and a succession of research 
scholars were attached to me to work 
under my direction. It was a glorious 


opportunity for a young man and you 
can imagine how eagerly it was seized 
and likewise with what gratitude I 
look back on that time. It was in this 
way that the methylation of sugars was 
discovered: work which has added in- 
creasingly to our knowledge of the 
molecular architecture of the sugars 
and of the relationship to the starches 
and the celluloses, work which has its 
reflective effect in physiology and the 
related sciences, work which in the 
end was to play a significant part in that 
grim interval of 1914-18, when the 
nations of the world were locked in 
combat. This particular type of chemi- 
cal research has spread all over the 
world and it owes its inception to the 
help given to the first holder of a Car- 
negie research fellowship. Inciden- 
tally, the second holder of such a fel- 
lowship is now research director to the 
United States Steel Corporation and 
has given brilliant service to the United 
States in more than one capacity. 

Now, chemistry is not the only sci- 
ence and St. Andrews is only one of 
the Scottish universities, so you must 
multiply my example many times to 
gain a fair perspective view of the 
sweeping advance which has been made 
in research work in Scotland during the 
past quarter century. I need not expand 
the theme, for the facts are obvious and 
speak for themselves significantly. 

In a curious way, impressive at the 
time, the foundation of these research 
awards has had an indirect bearing on 
international relationships—a subject 
dear to Mr. Carnegie’s heart. Seven 
years ago the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York instituted a scheme whereby 
annually some twenty to thirty British 
graduates are sent to the United States, 
there to enjoy the benefits of two years’ 
study and research, supplemented by 
travel in this country. Underlying the 
scheme is the hope—well founded, I am 
convinced—that good relationships be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples can 
best be maintained on the solid founda- 
tion of mutual understanding. There 
is no territorial allocation of these 
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awards which are open to the whole of 
Britain and it will at once be evident 
to you that Carnegie research scholars 
and fellows find themselves in a strong 
osition should they become candidates 
or Commonwealth Fund fellowships. 
It is accordingly not surprising to find 
that despite her small population Scot- 
land is well ropucaenied in these awards 
and already there is a steady stream of 
these picked ag returning to Britain 
with a better knowledge and, | am 
sure, also a higher appreciation of 
America and her institutions than other- 
wise would have been possible. 

I began by saying that Mr. Carnegie’s 
work for Scottish education might not 
bulk largely when measured in the terms 
you are accustomed to employ, yet 
through tracing step by step the ulti- 
mate development of his timely help, 
we find ourselves contemplating the 
largest of our social ambitions. It is a 
far cry from Scottish studentdom to 
international understanding, yet the 
gap is being bridged. I have described 
my address as a message of gratitude, 


but do not imagine that the Scottish 
universities have been lacking in recog- 
nizing what they owe to Andrew Car- 


negie. He received many honors and 
tributes—how many he refused will 
never be known—and if you ever visit 
his old home in Dunfermline, there you 
will find gathered together the diplomas 
and documents representing the official 
recognitions he received. Yet the honor 
he probably appreciated more highly 
than any other is not represented in 
that memorial collection, there being 
no formal diploma which confirms a 
man's installation as the rector of a 
Scottish university. When I say that 
Mr. Carnegie was elected rector of St. 
Andrews and was inducted into office 
in October, 1902, the statement will 
convey nothing to you and its signi- 
ficance can be revealed only by once 
more looking across the abyss which 
separates us from the Middle Ages. 
History records that the medieval stu- 
dent was an adventuresome and oft- 
times a turbulent fellow, difficult to 


discipline and resentful of control. 
Conflict between studentdom and pro- 
fessordom was frequent until a solution 
was found in the election by the stu- 
dents of a rector who in effect was their 
representative or champion in all mat- 
ters of dispute with authority. The 
Scottish universities took over this 

icturesque office of rector, and the 
estician of more modern times has 
tended to consolidate rather than to 
destroy the romantic privilege of stu- 
dents to elect one of the highest officers 
in the university. Very naturally, 
undergraduates guard this inherent 
right with the utmost vigilance: they 
elect the man they delight to honor 
without reference to the wishes of the 
pundits, and to their lasting credit they 
rarely make a mistake. The list of St. 
Andrews rectors is an imposing one 
and there are few honors which are 
prized more than to be selected in this 
way as the champion of youth. 

Now you will understand the special 
pride with which Mr. Carnegie stepped 
out of the train on that October after- 
noon to be received by the massed 
crowd of his scarlet-gowned constitu- 
ents who dragged his carriage in tri- 
umph through the quaint streets of the 
old city. I was present on that occasion 
as an onlooker, for the dignity of a 
junior lectureship forbade a closer par- 
ticipation; and I witnessed also the 
torchlight procession in which a 
motley band of demons restored for an 
hour the spirit of carnival in honor of 
the rector-elect. On the following day 
he was received into office, taking the 
oath in Latin—surely one of the few 
occasions when he found any use for-the 
classical tongue—and donning the his- 
toric robes of the rector. In that hour 
he stood in his own native country on 
the very summit of the educational 
edifice of his motherland; he was sur- 
rounded by his friends and saw before 
him the youths on whom his sympathy 
had been showered: it was one of the 
happiest and most striking moments in 
his life. His speech to the students 
was worthy of the occasion and will 
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not be readily forgotten by those who 
heard it, and his message is worthy of 
being preserved among those which 
have enriched the annals of St. Andrews. 
Think of the list of St. Andrews rectors 
who have addressed the world of youth 
since this century opened: Andrew Car- 
negie, Lord Avebury, Lord Rosebery, 
Earl Haig, J. M. Barrie, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Fridtjof Nansen, Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell, and the latest addition to the list 
is the name of General Smuts, the South 
African patriot and statesman. 

I rather like to think that just as Mr. 
Carnegie was proud of his predecessors 
in the rectorship, he would have felt a 
sense of peculiar satisfaction in the men 
who were to succeed him. Possibly, 
also he would have found pleasure in 
the thought that a former Carnegie 
research fellow was destined in time to 
carry out the induction ceremony in 
which he himself had been the central 
figure. If after what Scotland did in 
making Mr. Carnegie a rector, my 
words of gratitude are unavailing, they 
nevertheless come sincerely from the 
heart. 

And now for a moment let us join 
forces. The celebration of Carnegie Day 
in Pittsburgh is an act of pious remem- 
brance and it is no formal homage that 
we pay. In this address I have already 
ventured, greatly daring, to enter into 
Mr. Carnegie’s mind, and in closing 
may go further in speculating how he 
himself would have wished us, his suc- 
cessors, to commemorate him. I am 
inclined to the belief that he would 
have shared the feelings of Lord Bacon 
who at the close of his troubled life in- 
cluded these words in his last will and 
testament: 

For my name and memory I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and 
the next ages. 

In the case of Andrew Carnegie I 
can give the verdict for which the father 
of experimental philosophy craved in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. Yet I do it 
with a difference. I have spoken not 
in charity but in honesty sal ouieaiiae 
tion. I have spoken, too, as one who 
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comes from a foreign nation, yet in this 
hospitable land cannot regard himself 
as a stranger or other than a friend. 
And although my time overlapped with 
his, 1 can speak as a member of the suc- 
ceeding generation and can appraise his 
work in the light of subsequent events. 
From whatever angle we regard him, 
we must accord in his favor the verdict 
of posterity so far as time has yet run, 
pet cannot imagine that those who 
succeed us will challeage that view. He 
builded wisely, possibly he builded 
more wisely than he knew, and he acted 
on the simple basis of belief in human 
nature. No doubt he enjoyed in his 
life the benefits of sage counselors: 
equally he was fortunate in attracting 
into the orbit of his doings zealous and 
able collaborators; and today the work 
he initiated is carried on devotedly with 
undiminished vigor all over the world, 
yet nothing can detract from the merit 
of his own benevolent achievements. 

It is appropriate that in this city 
and in this Institute of Technology 
there should be set aside a day on which 
we commemorate this birthday, and it 
is well that on this occasion our 
thoughts should turn aside from our 
immediate surroundings and should 
dwell on a phase of his work unfamiliar 
to you. In delivering this message, I 
have been conscious that my doing so 
has added another bond between us. 
We share a common indebtedness, for 
in the history of this Institute, as 
equally in the university developments 
of my own country, we are certainly 
reminded of the debt we owe to those 
who have gone before us—‘*‘They have 
labored and we have entered into their 
labors.”’ 


EMOTION IN CHARACTER 


We teach men to rely so much on their minds 
alone that the thousand and one subconscious 
nervous reactions become dwarfed in the process 
of our education. Our emotions suffer too from 
our science and mathematics and our fashionable 
scientific methods of dealing with history, art, 
and literature. There is not enough of human 
contacts and understanding of human emotions. 

—Owen D. Younc 





ASON, is it not strange that since this 
beautiful Garden of Gold was created 
we have never lacked for gifts of 

money?” 

“You are right, Penelope, not one 
month has passed but friends have 
brought gold in a constant stream.” 

“It is you, Jason, whose touch turns 
everything to gold. Tell me the story, 
won't you, of the man who had that 
gift. Who was he?”’ 

‘“He was Midas. He had done a favor 
to Bacchus, who told him to make a 
wish and it would be granted. Midas, 
who was already a king and ought to 
have been contented, wished that 
everything he touched would turn to 
gold. And so it was. He plucked a 
flower, or picked up a sea shell—in- 
stantly it turned to gold. In great glee 
he ordered a banquet to celebrate his 
good fortune, but imagine his dismay 
when the meats clicked like ivory 
against his teeth, and the wine flowed 
in a stream of molten gold down his 
throat.” 

“Wasn't that terrible, Jason! How 
did he ever find relief?”’ 

‘Bacchus let him suffer until he had 
learned the lesson that gold is not 
worth having except for the good it 
will do.” 

‘And that, Jason, is the lesson that 
you and I have learned. The gold that 
flows into our Garden from month to 
month is useful in doing things that its 
generous givers could never do them- 
selves.”’ 

‘And that, Penelope, is why every- 
body loves the estan of Gold—for 
its harvest of good things which this 
gold produces.” 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


In the October number the Magazine 
reported the gift of $300 from Phi Nu, a 
national night-school fraternity at the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, for 
ae of providing or furnishing a 
study or classroom as a memorial to 
Louis E. Glucksman, a Phi Nu colleague 
who lost his life in the World War. 

It is very gratifying to those whose 
eyes are fixed on the endowment goal 
of 1946 to have organizations as well as 
individuals participating in this giving. 
Nu Sigma Alpha, another night-school 
fraternity, whose preceptor is James H. 
Saasonetti, has recently contributed 
$25, the third gift by the same fra- 
ternity, to the endowment fund, to 
be ov to the 
student activi- 
ties building, 
which is being 
sponsored by the 
Night Student 
Council. Since 
money given for 
buildings will be 
matched by the 
Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New 
York, this sum 
will increase in 
the regular two-for-one way. At com- 
pound interest fourteen years hence it 
will be valued at $49.91; and when the 
Corporation adds its $99.82, it will be 
worth $149.73. 

The Buhl Foundation continues to 
lend its heartening financial support to 
the Readers Advisory Service, which is 
fast becoming such an indispensable 
part of the Carnegie Library. The 
seventh quarterly payment of $2,075 
on the $21,000 grant has lately been 
received. This grant was made in 1930 
and provides for a three-year period to 
demonstrate the usefulness of a library 
service which could not be given other- 
wise. 

With the appearance of this number 
of the Magazine the gifts of money re- 
corded in its pages stand at $958,436.06. 





James H, Sansonetti 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN SERVICE 


By Mary CLarKE BurRNETT 


Head of Social Work Department, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


Buus and gold 
flags on the 
streets, posters 
in the store win- 
dows, campaign 
workers in our 
homes and offices 
—all these as- 
pects of the Wel- 
fare Fund drive 
have recently 
brought to our 
attention the 
program and achievements of agencies 
engaged in social work. 

That social work is a necessity in the 
face of the many problems of poverty, 
delinquency, and failure from which 
our civilization has as yet found no 
effective method of escape, most of us 
will grant. That it involves tasks re- 
quiring the disciplined personality and 
technical skill of a trained worker is 
not so readily understood. Yet even so 
long ago as in Elizabethan England the 
immortal Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of Hamlet an effective argument 
for this contention. You will remem- 
ber that Hamlet was given in charge 
of Rosencranz and Guildenstern, os- 
tensibly that they might cure him of 
his ‘‘melancholy,”’ and the following 
dialogue occurs: 

Hater: Will you play upon this pipe? 

GuiLpensterN: My lord, I cannot. 

Hamuet: I pray you. 

GuitpensteRn: I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Hamust: ‘Tis as easy as lying: govern these vent- 
ages with your finger and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guitpenstern: But these cannot I command to 
any utterance of harmony; I have not the skill. 

Hamer: Why, look you now, how unworthy a 
thing you make of me! You would play upon 


me; you would seem to know my stops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would 
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sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass: and there is much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it 
speak. ‘Sblood, do you think that I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe? Call me what 
instrument you will, though you can fret me, 
you cannot play upon me. 


Let us look for a moment at some of 
the situations that the social worker 
has to face and in which he, or more 
frequently she, is called upon to make 
decisions affecting the happiness and 
welfare of others. 

A neglected child is reported to a 
children’s agency by an indignant 
neighbor. The worker is sent to in- 
vestigate the case. But it is not 
enough to play the rdle of the private 
detective and ascertain the facts of 
neglect; she must learn the why of 
that neglect—is it something past 
any helping in the home situation or 
could the latter be improved by 
friendly contact and advice, by medi- 
cal attention, or wage-earning op- 
portunity? The roots of the child's 
life lie deeply twined in his family 
relationships, and any transplanting 
must be undertaken only when suf- 
fering and stunted growth seem in- 
evitable should he remain with his 
parents. If separation is to occur, be it 
temporary or permanent, a new home 
must be provided. Shall it be a foster 
home or an institution? The child's 
personality, his difficulties in the light 
of the neglect he has suffered, must be 
analyzed and the factors weighed care- 
fully in determining placement. Even 
then the future must be watched to see 
that the arrangement made proves satis- 
factory—to help the youngster to ad- 
just himself to his new environment, 
and to decide as the years go by whether 
connections may safely be reestablished 
with the original home or whether the 
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foster placement should be a permanent 
one. The worker who is called upon to 
give this service finds that the —— 
in the family drama are certainly not 
“‘easier to be played on than a pipe,” 
and she must muster all the knowledge; 
skill, and wisdom she possesses to 
measure up to the job. 

Perhaps the situation is different—it 
is a group of adolescent boys and girls 
with little opportunity for recreation in 
the nel places where they 
live that challenges the 
social worker’s ability. 
To find a program that 
will catch their in- 
terest, in which 
they may find 
wholesome new 
experience, is 
et of her prob- 
em. But more 
than that, she 
must watch the re- 
sponses of the indi- 
viduals in the group 
to each other—must 
encourage the shy to 
contribute, and curb the 
ambition of the one who 
would dominate. She must seize 
any opportunity to exert a subtle leader- 
ship which stimulates the group to 
develop the latent 
Capacity of its 
members and to 
teach them in- 
directly the art of 
comradeship. -True, 
this situation can be met by an un- 
trained person—and it is also true that 
the layman can render first aid in case 
of accident until the physician arrives, 
but he cannot do the whole job, and 
unless he limits himself carefully to 
what he knows, he may harm rather 
than help the patient. 

There is a growing consensus of 
opinion that if doctors must study 
anatomy and physiology as a basis for 
learning to diagnose and treat diseases, 
and must have clinical experience in 
such treatment before having permis- 












GHUMAN SBRMICE 


Drawing by Catherine M. Eisaman, an art 
graduate of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, which was recently used in welfare 
campaigns throughout the United States. 


sion to practice, so must social workers 

repare themselves for the responsi- 
bileey of attempting the adjustment of 
human and social problems. 

But how can this be done? In the 
first place, anything that helps one to 
gain an understanding of society and 
social relationships—of behavior and 
what motivates it—constitutes the first 
introduction to the ‘‘ventages’’ and 
““stops’’ of that per on which the 

social worker must learn to 
play. But to ‘‘discourse 
eloquent music’’ is a 
matter of practice as 
well as study, and 
preparation for social 
work includes op- 
portunity to learn 
through doing as 
well as instruc- 
tion in the theory 
and background 
of that work. 

At the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology our Depart- 
ment of Social Work 
attempts to combine 
these three elements—a 

study of the social sciences, in- 
struction in social-work technique, and 
field practice in the social agencies 
of Pittsburgh—to 
give the student 
a well-founded 
understanding of 
the why and how 
of social work. 
Under the guidance of the instructor 
the student begins her experience with 
the leadership of a group of young chil- 
dren in a social settlement, or perhaps 
with the Girl Reserves of the Young 
Womens Christian Association. She 
learns folk dancing, handcrafts,and story- 
telling so that she can be prepared to 
bring suggestions to the group and to 
help in carrying them out. She gradu- 
ally perceives that her success as a 
leader is gauged not by the vehemence 
with which the youngsters contend for 
a place by her side but by the degree in 
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which they learn to develop their 
own program under their own leader- 
ship. 

Later they are introduced to the 


practice of social case work. They 
visit in the homes of families known to 
one of our social agencies to be in need 
of some type of assistance, and come 
back to talk with the supervisor about 
the problems they find and with her lay 
plans for treatment. Perhaps this part 
of the training program can best be 
illustrated by a story written by one of 
the students out of her own experience 
—a true story though the names used 
are of course fictitious. 


‘“T wanna go to school. I’m just 
like a prisoner, never allowed to go 
out,’’ sobbed twelve-year-old Lillian 
Webster, a little hysterically. 

“Of course you aren’t,’’ countered 
her mother in a nervous, irritated voice. 
“Every time I let you out, you run 
away.” 

Lillian was a chronic runaway. The 


probation officer at the Juvenile Court ~ 


had advised sending her to the reform 
school, but the judge had been lenient, 
and Lillian was allowed to go home. 
However, her mother, with thoughts 
of sleepless, worried nights spent in 
searching the streets, was afraid to let 
her leave the house. 

But why did Lillian run away? 
School was too hard, and she just 
couldn’t ‘get the work.’’ She had no 
friends because the family had moved 
away from the old neighborhood. Her 
mother didn’t understand her and her 
father had deserted his home. To offset 
this, Lillian proudly showed the worker 
some sewing that she was doing and 
also described how she was learning to 
cook. 

A talk with Lillian’s teacher brought 
out the fact that Lillian was not a bad 
girl, but just indifferent. Further ex- 
amination showed that the academic 
work in her grade was too difficult for 
her. So Lillian was transferred to the 
trade school where she had sewing and 
cooking every day and only a minimum 
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number of academic studies. Her 
mother opposed the transfer strenu- 
ously at first, for she was anxious that 
Lillian should finish high school, but 
she was more satisfied when the argu- 
ment was advanced that nearly every- 
one has special abilities, and that 
Lillian’s skill lay in her clever sewing. 
The matter of friends Lillian took care 
of herself when she found a boon com- 
panion in the girl around the corner 
who also went to the new trade school. 

Lillian has not run away for three 
months. She wouldn't miss school for 
anything, she confided to the worker, 
because “‘Boots’’ and she are racing to 
see who will finish making their dresses 
first. 

Lillian would still like to see her 
father—but social workers carry no 
magic wand to produce wandering men 
who leave behind them no traces. 
Lillian and her mother, however, are 
getting along better. Mrs. Webster 
says herself that her disposition has 
improved since she no longer needs con- 
stantly to worry about Lillian. 


Upon graduation those who have 
completed the course take positions in 
agencies of various kinds—in children’s 
and family welfare societies; the 
Mothers Assistance Fund, through 
which the State and County cooperate 
in helping widows without means to 
keep desis homes together and to bring 
up their children; the Young Womens 
Shindes Association in its work among 
high-school girls, industrial and busi- 
ness girls, and the foreign-born who are 
served through the International In- 
stitute; and in social settlements and 
similar organizations. The majority, 
of course, are working right here in 
Pittsburgh, but the rest are scattered 
from San Francisco to Boston and from 
New Orleans to Chicago. Their first 
job is usually that of a beginner under 
the supervision of an experienced 
worker, but it is noteworthy that in a 
comparatively short period of years the 
able person who also has the benefit 
of training is intrusted with a con- 
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siderable degree of executive responsi- 
bility. 

A wide and varied field of com- 
munity service opens to the aely — 
elects social work as a profession. 
substituting the worker trained in 
scientific procedure for the good-hearted 
amateur of earlier days, we do not, as 
some people ee lose sight of the 
human aspects of the problems we deal 
with. Rather is it true that the great- 
est kindliness is that which finds ex- 
pression through a service disciplined 
and guided by a knowledge of human 
behavior and social problems, and 
rendered with a skill directed toward 
accomplishing permanent constructive 
results in the lives of those who are 


helped. 


COLLECTION OF BIRDS 
FROM OKLAHOMA 


again the Carnegie Museum has 
benefited from John B. Semple’s 
generosity and his interest in orni- 
thology. In October Mr. Semple and 
George Miksch Sutton traveled to the 
State of Oklahoma for the express 
purpose of securing for the Museum 
specimens of the lesser prairie chicken. 
this bird, once abundant on the prairies 
of the Great Plains, has of late years 
been virtually exterminated except in 
a few limited areas of its former ex- 
tensive range. Its popularity as game 
and its seeming inability to adapt it- 
self to an influx of population have 
combined to place it in the same 
hazardous circumstance as that which 
befell its Eastern relative, the heath 
hen, now existing only in museum col- 
lections. Valiant efforts are being made 
to protect and conserve the lesser 
rairie chicken in its present restricted 
en in order to save it from a similar 
disaster. 

Oklahoma is interesting ornitho- 
logically not only because it still har- 
bors the lesser prairie chicken but also 
because within the boundaries of the 
State is the meeting place of Eastern 


and Western forms of bird life. In the 
limited time at their disposal Mr. 
Semple and Dr. Sutton had the good 
fortune to make a collection of a number 
of Western birds, still incompletely rep- 
resented in the Museum ps onaca digg 

temporary exhibit, showing the . 
prairie chicken and other examples 
characteristic of Oklahoma's Western 
avifauna, is now on display in the 


Gallery of Birds. 


EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPANG BEQUEST 


7 paintings and art objects recently 
bequeathed to the Carnegie Institute 
by Miss Rosalie Spang will be placed on 
view at the Carnegie Institute from 
January 5 through January 22. 

The exhibition will be a joint one 
by the Department of Fine Arts and the 
Carnegie Museum. Miss Rosalie Spang 
was the daughter of Charles Frederick 
Spang (1809-1904), a Pittsburgh in- 
dustrialist and one of the founders of 
Spang, Chalfant and Company. Previ- 
ous to her death on April 13, 1932, Miss 
Spang had resided for many years at 
Nice, France. Shortly after her death 
it was announced that she had willed 
nineteen paintings, a marble bust of 
herself, and a number of art objects to 
the Carnegie Institute. Two of the 
paintings, one of Miss Spang’s mother 
and one of Miss Spang as a child, are by 
Thomas Sully (1783-1872), an Ameri- 
can artist. 

The Spang collection of Etruscan 
antiquities now in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum was begun by Charles F. Spang 
and continued as a memorial to him 
by his daughter. 


PEACE—ALWAYS PEACE! 


Therefore, men who place justice or righteous- 
ness above peace practically proclaim, as it appears 
to me, that they will commit injustice and discard 
righteousness by constituting themselves sole 
judges of their own cause in violation of law, 
justice, and right. 

—ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
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FREE LECTURES 


Museum 


Lecrure Haty 
DecEMBER 
18—'‘The Spell of Egypt,’’ by H. C. Ostrander, 
world traveler. 2:15 P.M. 
22—"‘Discoveries in the Commonplace,’’ by 
Norman McClintock, noted Pittsburgh 
photographer of wild life. 8:15 p.m. 
29—'‘Experiences in the Hudson Bay Region,” 
by George Miksch Sutton, curator of 
Ornithology, Cornell University . 8:15 P.M. 
JANUARY 
1—‘Wild Life in Wildest America,"’ by M 
McClintock. 2:15 p.m. 
8—''Trees,"’ by O. E. Jennings, curator of 
Botany, Carnegie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 
15—'‘Sojourning in the Sonoran Desert,’ by 
Edward H. Graham, assistant curator of 


Botany, Carnegie Museum. 2:15 p.m. 
[All lectures are illustrated | 


SatuRDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE ProGRrams 


NoveMBER TO APRIL 
Specially seiected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


LiprarY 
StorY-TELLING Hours 
Octoser to May 

Monday Afternoons—West End, 4:00-5:00; Mt. 
Washington, 3:45-5:00; Lawrenceville, 
3:30-5:30. 

Tuesday Afternoons—Homewood, 
East Liberty, 3:30-5:00. 

Wednesday Afternoons—Soho, 3:30-5:00. 

Thursday Afternoons—Hazelwood, 3:45-5:00. 

Friday Afternoons—Knoxville, 4:00-5:00, first 
Friday of the month only; South Side, 
3:45-5:00. 

Saturday Mornings and Afternoons—Brookline 
and Carrick, 10:00-11:00; Boys and Girls 
Division, Central, 3:00 and 3:30. 

Special] Occasions—Wylie and Penn Avenues. 


3:45-5:00; 


THE GATES OF EXCELLENCE 


Before the gates of excellence the high gods 
have placed sweat. Long is the road thereto, and 
rough and steep at the first. But when the height 
is achieved, then there is ease, though grievously 
hard in the winning. 

Hegsiop 


Authors are as common as blackberries, usually 
more dry and seldom so nutritious. 
—Wit1aM Lyon PuHeELps 


SURPLUS WEALTH 


In making a will, money left to the 
Carnegie Institute should be covered by 
the following phrase: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE IN THE CITY OF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


RP ee ee DOLLARS 


Bequests to the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology should be phrased as fol- 


lows: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wate iot ntl aut oirqtantele gina ake Simao imi pus DOLLARS 


And bequests of books or money to 
the Carnegie Library should be phrased: 


I DO HEREBY GIVE AND BEQUEATH TO THE 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


i pia di me oe (Oro wt Ge a cs ae te aeale DOLLARS 


The Carnegie Institute stands in im- 
mediate need of a further addition of 
$3,000,000 to its endowment funds in 
order to preserve its present standards of 
public service and provide a reasonable 
extension of its work. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology 
stands equally in need of large additions 
to its endowment funds, and is slowly 
—but very steadily— —building up the 
$4,000,000 which it must raise in order 
to secure $8,000,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE LAW 


If a constitution—by which we mean the aggre- 
gate of the laws prescribed by the State—con- 
flicts with the spirit or genius of a people, the re- 
sult of the conflict will not be uncertain, for the 
laws have no lasting vitality save in the spirit 
of a people. 

—ARISTOTLE 


BUT TWO THINGS CERTAIN 
Our Constitution is in actual operation; every- 
thing cope to promise that it will last; but in 


this world nothing is certain but death and taxes. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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GLENN O. COLEMAN LITHOGRAPHS 


THIRD AVENUE sy GLENN O. CoLeMaNn 


ig presenting an exhibition of the 
lithographs of New York by the 
late Glenn O. Coleman, the Carnegie 
Institute is paying a modest but de- 
served tribute to the memory of a crea- 
tive American artist of distinct per- 
sonality. 

The Institute had a small part in the 
artistic career of Glenn Coleman in 
that it exhibited his paintings in five 
recent Internationals, and in the Ex- 
hibition of 1928 his canvas, ‘‘Green- 
wich Village,"’ was awarded Third 
Prize. It was the first and most import- 
ant public award he ever received. 

The story of Coleman's life is soon 
told. He was born in Springfield, Ohio, 
in 1887, and received his early educa- 
tion in Indianapolis. In 1905 he went 
to New York to study under that in- 
spiring teacher, Robert Henri, at the 
New York School of Art. His whole 
artistic Career was spent in New York. 


He portrayed that city in its ever chang- 
ing aspects, and he did it so intensely 
and with so much understanding that 
he won for himself an important place 
in the history of American art. He 
died at Long Branch, Long Island, on 
May 8, 1932. 

It will be noticed that the lithographs 
in this exhibition bear the date 1928, 
while the scenes depicted are of lower 
New York in the early 1900s. This 
discrepancy is easily explained. When 
Mr. Coleman first came to New York 
he jotted down his impressions of the 
East Side in a series of drawings. It 
was not until 1928 that he decided to 
put them in a more permanent form 
through the medium of lithography. 

In his sound craftsmanship cad ie his 
choice of subjects Glenn Coleman 
belongs in the goodly company of 
George Luks, Jerome Myers, Edward 
Hopper, and John Sloan. In a single 
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lithograph Coleman gives a hundred 
and one details of Manhattan life, suc- 
cessfully tying the threads together as 
if by some magic all his own. His 
lithographs teem with lively comment 
on Greenwich Village and on the East 
Side in the early years of the century. 
In his ‘‘Third Avenue,’’ herein repro- 
duced, is the old corner saloon with its 
swinging doors and gaudy signs, hang- 
ers-on without, the bartender and 
customers within; the steel support of 
the elevated; the Colonial doorway of a 
dilapidated rooming house sheltering 
an embracing couple; the ever pre- 
sent pawn shop with its outdoor, per- 
pendicular showcase piled high with 
gaudy silverware; the peddler with his 
cart; the drunkard seated on the curb; 
the politician, silk-hatted, talking to 
the policeman; the omnipresent mother 
and child looking out of the second- 
story window; the cripple; the street 
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walker; the sailor; numerous children; 
and one representative of the lower 
animal-kingdom, the cat. Out of all 
the myriad details in this lithograph 
comes the feeling of little old New York. 
Here is the tawdriness, shabbiness, and 
sordidness of a slice of American life, 
as observed by an artist of sympathy, 
intimate knowledge, and understand- 
ing, elevated into a glorified spectacle. 
Just as the simple and very human re- 
ligious life of the Negro in all its 
numerous ramifications is raised to 
something very beautiful in ‘‘The 
Green Pastures,’ so Coleman has given 
an immortality to that part of New 
York of which he was so fond. 

The lithographs in this exhibition 
were presented to the Carnegie Institute 
by George H. Taber, a citizen of Pitts- 
burgh and a generous patron of the arts. 

The exhibition will continue through 
December 31. 


The President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


to Lecture in the German Universities 


‘Tee S. Baker, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has accepted the invitation of the 
Gheddniaies Trust of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation to visit and lec- 
ture at some of the leading German 
universities during January and Febru- 
ary, 1933. 

The lectures, dealing with general as- 
pects of American life, will have as their 
subjects: ‘“The Present Significance of 
the United States in International 
Affairs,’’ ‘‘The American Mind,’’ and 
“The Present State of American Edu- 
cation and Research.’ In addition to 
the formal lectures there will be oppor- 
tunities for addresses on other subjects. 
Already engagements have been made 
for Dr. Baker at the universities of Ber- 
lin, Breslau, Géttingen, Hamburg, 
Heidelberg, Konigsberg, and Munich. 
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The trust under which the lectures 
will be given was founded in April, 
1931, by Gustav Oberlaender, philan- 
thropist, of Reading, Pennsylvania, as 
a part of the memorial to Carl Schurz, 
the distinguished German emigrant to 
this country who became ambassador 
to Spain under Lincoln, a Union general 
in the Civil War, and a member of 
President Hayes’ Cabinet. The me- 
morial has for its purpose ‘‘the enrich- 
ment of the life and thought of the 
American people by promoting under- 
standing and good will between the 
people of the United States and the 
people of the German-speaking coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Baker is the second American who 
has ‘been honored by the Foundation. 
Last year Robert A. Millikan, dis- 
tinguished physicist and chairman of 
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the executive council of the California 
Institute of Technology, spent three 
months visiting and lecturing in Ger- 
many. 

The invitation to undertake the tour 
is doubtless extended to President 
Baker because of his success in organiz- 
ing three international coal conferences, 
which have attracted scientists from all 
over the world, and particularly from 
Germany, to Pittsburgh. 

‘Apart from my lecturing I shall be 
particularly interested in studying the 
recent developments in engineering in 
the German technical schools and in 
both public and private research labora- 
tories,"’ Dr. ales said in discussing 
his plans. “‘In the Institute of Tech- 
nology I feel that we have accomplished 
something notable in the establish- 
ment of our Coal Research Laboratory 
and our Metallurgical Research Labora- 
tory. The time has now come when we 
must attempt something of equal scien- 
tific importance for one of the branches 
of engineering. I am nor sure which 
field promises the best results and which 
field we can cultivate most successfully 
with our present resources and any 
others that we can secure. We are giv- 
ing a good deal of time to the housing 
problem. We should like to go forward 
in the development of hydraulic engi- 
neering. Some of my advisers think 
that more should be attempted in the 
Department of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing. I can see great possibilities in our 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
work. 

“While abroad I shall utilize what 
time I can secure from my rather 
crowded lecturing program to confer 
with experts in these several branches 
so that on my return I shall be prepared 
to make some recommendations as to 
the next step forward which we shall 
take in the advancement of our institu- 
tion as a center of engineering research. 
It is particularly important during these 
difficult times that the educational 
institutions should pursue an energetic 
and progressive policy. Even now, 


there is a premium on highly expert 
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technical knowledge and this premium 
will increase as the signs of industrial 
revival become more apparent. It is 
possible that the demand for engineers, 
quantitatively speaking, may not be so 
great in the future but there will be an 
insistent desire on the part of men of 
affairs for first-rate expert technical 
men, so that our problem at the Insti- 
ture of Technology is to prepare our- 
selves to supply even better trained 
engineers than we have in the past. 

“In spite of the unsettled political 
and economic situation in Germany I 
am informed that the research activi- 
ties in that country are being pursued 
with great energy so that I believe that 
this is a most Opportune time to com- 
pare German technology with Ameri- 
can technology. 

‘‘My interest is of course primarily in 
what is going on in the Sanu uni- 
versities and German laboratories but I 
shall go supplied with letters of intro- 
duction to a good many men who are 
holding important positions in the 
industrial and political life of the coun- 
try and I hope that I shall be able to 
form an opinion as to the rdle that 
Germany is likely to play in the eco- 
nomic and political life of the world.” 

This will be Dr. Baker’s second lec- 
ture series in Europe. In the spring of 
1928 he delivered lectures on American 
life in Paris under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. These lectures have since been 
published by the Carnegie Endowment. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN 


The coming commonwealth of free and inde- 
pendent cooperating nations will be a common- 
lace a hundred years from now. Men will then 
[ook back and wonder at the slowness of its mak- 
ing, at the obstacles that were put in its way, at 
the arguments that were advanced against it. 
—Nicnotas Murray BuTLER 


If I had to choose between a free government 
with a corrupt press, and a corrupt government 
with a free press, I would unhesitatingly choose 
the latter; for no government can long remain free 
with a corrupt press, and no government can long 
remain corrupt with a free press. 

—Tuomas JEFFERSON 





Reviews of Lewis Beach's ‘‘Ann Vroome’’ and 





Henrik Ibsen's ‘Pillars of Society’ 


By Harotp GEOGHEGAN 
Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue Little Thea- 
ter opened its 
season for 1932- 
33 with Lewis 
Beach’s ‘‘Ann 
Vroome.”’ It is 
a very gratifying 
sign of the 
esteem in which 
the Department 
of Drama is held 
outside its na- 
tive city to learn 
from a note on the program that an 
author of Mr. Beach’s standing should 
have shown his “‘interest and coopera- 
tion in making available the script of 
his revision of the play as performed in 
New York.”’ 

Lewis Beach's *‘The Goose Hangs 
High’’ has probably been played in 


every town in the country, either by 





amateurs or professionals, and the same 
may be said of his powerful one-act 
drama, ‘The Clod.”’ In ‘‘Ann Vroome”’ 
he has given us a much more serious 
work than the first-mentioned comedy. 
It must be admitted that it is also far 
less entertaining. The theme is the 
rather overworked one of the daughter 
who sacrifices her own life out of a sense 
of duty to selfish parents. Ann breaks 
her engagement with Boyd Holiday to 
care for her old parents. Boyd refuses 
to give her up completely, and over the 
space of six years the lovers see each 
other occasionally. Finally, after a 
longer interval than usual, Ann comes 
to him with the news of her father’s 
death, and finds him about to marry a 
younger woman. 

“Ann Vroome’’ is certainly a very 
honest and a very sincere piece of work; 
it is quite devoid of claptrap and 





SCENE FROM “‘ANN VROOME’ —STUDENT PLAYERS 
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SCENE FROM ‘‘PILLARS OF SOCIETY’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 


theatricalness, but it is not altogether 
convincing. Ann's plight would be 
much more moving if her parents had 
been sympathetic, or if her brothers and 
sister had had any better reasons for 
not bearing their share of the burden. 
As it stands there seems to be no very 
good reason for Ann’s giving up her 
own life. How did such a gentle crea- 
ture as Ann come to have such odious 
arents and such even more odious 
asi and sister? There is a certain 
monotony in the situations, and the 
minor characters are without much 
individuality. Ann's father and mother 
are just as tiresome to the audience as 
they must have been to poor Ann. 
This is not the fault of the acting either, 
as both parts, especially that of the 
father, were well played. Very well 
played, too, was the Ann in the cast 
which I saw—a really touching per- 
formance. The other characters, with 
the exception of the muddle-headed, 
kindly sister-in-law, are so colorlessly 
written that it is hardly fair to blame 
the actors for not making more of them. 
Chester Wallace directed the play with 
taste and sobriety. 

The second production was Henrik 
Ibsen's “‘Pillars of Society."’ This 
comedy of provincial smugness had a 


great success in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries on its first pro- 
duction some fifty-five years ago. “‘A 
Doll’s House,’’ which appeared a few 
years later, is generally considered the 
first of the line of Ibsen’s social dramas, 
but there are many indications of Ibsen 
in his rdle of social reformer in this 
earlier work. Some critics even see 
signs of that peculiar symbolism, 
which almost swamps his later plays, 
in the allusions to that unseaworthy 
ship, “Indian Girl." Certain char- 
acters, too, are very much in the drama- 
tist’s later manner, notably the school- 
master, R6rlund, and the ‘‘New 
Woman,’’ Lona Hessel. The latter is by 
far the most real character in the drama. 
On the whole, ‘‘Pillars of Society’ is, 
if not in subject, at least in construc- 
tion, a well-made play in the manner 
of Scribe and, as far as the first three 
acts are concerned, a very well-made 
play. Ibsen’s earlier critics were so 
busy fulminating against his subversive 
tendencies that they entirely over- 
looked his admirable dramatic crafts- 
manship and technical skill. 

But the later and greater Ibsen would 
never have permitted the dénouement 
of the last act. Surely no more im- 


probable happy ending is to be found in 
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all dramatic literature. Every tragic 
event that has been shaping through the 
earlier acts—and there is no lack of 
them—is averted. Little Olaf has not, 
after all, run away to sea; Johan and 
his bride have not sailed in the doomed 
‘Indian Girl’’; and finally we find that 
the ‘Indian Girl’’ has not put out to 
sea at all. To crown this fise of im- 
probabilities, Bernick, who has shown 
no signs of being anything but a dis- 
honest and hypocritical scoundrel, is 
suddenly regenerated, confesses his mis- 
deeds to the assembled citizens—who 
do not take the confession too badly— 
and settles down, the patriarchal center 
of his strangely affectionate family, to 
talk nobly about the “‘spirits of Truth 
and Freedom’’ being the true pillars 
of Society. Even Shakespeare never 
manufactured a happy ain out of 
such unpromising material. 

The Fest three acts are, however, 
excellent entertainment. The dramatic 
technique is a little outmoded in places, 
but both characters and plot hold your 
interest. The dialogue is lacking in 
spontaneity, but that is probably the 
fault of a too literal translation. Like 
all Ibsen’s plays, ‘‘Pillars of Society’’ 
is overdidactic. He cannot resist a 
desire to preach. The character of the 
pinchbeck idealist, Hilmar Ténnesen, 
which, Norwegians assure you, is ex- 
tremely comic in the original, is rather 
painful in translation. But, in spite of 
all, the first three acts hold their 
audience as well as they did fifty years 
ago. Elmer W. Hickman, who di- 
rected, is to be congratulated on a very 
good performance. As the piece was 
double- and triple-cast, it is useless to 
speak of individual rformances. Mr. 
Hickman had decided that the play 
dated too much to be played in modern 
dress. As a complete set of costumes of 
the seventies would have involved too 
great an expense, available costumes of 
the nineties were used which gave the 
necessary feeling of remoteness. 

There is a question concerning make- 
up, of which I should like to know the 
Our young actresses have 


answer. 
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naturally no difficulty in suggesting by 
their make-up various youthful types; 
it also seems comparatively easy to 
suggest old age. But what about those 
characters between the ages of twenty- 
five and forty-five? The Lona Hessel 
of this production in the cast which I 
saw gave a very breezy and vital per- 
formance, but it was extremely hard to 
believe her when she alluded to her age 
and spoke of her youth being over, 
as she didn’t look a day more than 
twenty-two. Most of the other char- 
acters were supposed to be about the 
same age, but without exception the 
actors, especially the actresses, looked 
either much too young or much too 
old. If a skillful make-up can make 
maturity look like youth, it ought to 
be possible to make youth look like 
maturity. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


FP Nysensane of special exhibitions will 
follow the Exhibition of Carnegie 
International Paintings Owned in Pitts- 
burgh, which closes on December 15. 

On December 22 the Carnegie Insti- 
tute will present two shows. The first 
will be Paintings by David G. Blythe 
(1815-65), a Pittsburgh artist of the 
pre-Civil War period; and the second, 
Chicago Painters, will include fifty 
canvases selected by Robert B. Harshe, 
director of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
as representative of contemporary 
Chicago artists. Both these exhibi- 
tions will continue through January 31. 

From January 1 through January 28 
the Institute will present an exhibition 
of Color Reproductions, which form a 
survey of paintings of the last fifty 
years. This exhibition was assembled 
by Alfred H. Barr Jr., director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

On January 12 an exhibition of 
Etchings by Charles Meryon will be 
opened and will remain on view through 
February 26. 

America’s unpardonable fault is wastefulness 
and extravagance. 

—Wooprow Wi1son 







A NEW NEWSPAPER GRAFT 


is Editor was recently called by a 
Pittsburgh newspaper, with the 
request that he would write a few words 
of congratulation to our Jewish citizens 
upon the arrival of their annual re- 
ligious holiday. He dictated a brief 
sentence of cordial good will, and then 
was informed by the voice at the other 
end of the telephone that there would 
be a charge of $25 for printing this 
message. With considerable indigna- 
tion he rejected the proposal and asked 
that the entire matter be canceled. 

Very shortly after this, when Gover- 
nor Roosevelt had arranged to come to 
Pittsburgh, another voice from the same 
newspaper called the Editor to ask if 
he would not write a brief message of 
welcome to this distinguished visitor 
and, forgetful of the former unpleasant 
experience, a short sentence of greeting 
was dictated over the telephone. Noth- 
ing was said.at this time hens a charge, 
but the next day’s mail brought. a bill 
for $16 for the Roosevelt compliment. 
The bill was immediately returned, 
with a statement that if this practice 
of grafting had been conhbiche! as the 
policy of the paper the Editor's tele- 
phone would not again be connected 
with that newspaper office. Whereupon, 
a letter was received from the advertis- 
ing manager, stating that the bill had 
been canceled. 

This experience will put all men who 
take part in public affairs on their guard 
when asked for interviews, feeling as 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
WINDOW 





they will that the polite expression of 
their opinion on these subjects when re- 
eae by the newspaper is going to 
make them the exasperated victims of 
an unscrupulous money-making racket. 


BLOODTHIRSTY JOURNALISM 


eee once every year Arthur Bris- 
bane prints this bombastic para- 
graph in his column in the Hearst news- 
papers: 

What we need is such weapons as would enable 
us to destroy the shipping and principal cities of 
any nation foolish enough to attack us, and that 
is what we ought to have. 

Shakespeare seems to have Mr. Bris- 
bane in mind when he speaks of men 
who write phrases ‘‘horribly stuff'd 
with epithets of war.”’ 

When Mr. Brisbane thus insists, year 
in and year out, that the American 
people would be capable of arming 
themselves for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the principal cities of the world, 
we believe that he stands alone in a 
hideous and barbarous attitude which 
shocks the conscience of decent men 
throughout the world. 


ARE ELECTION FRAUDS 
ENCOURAGED? 


ew before the Presidential elec- 
tion in November seventy-two men 
and women who had stuffed the ballot 
boxes in the preceding primaries were 
sent to prison for terms of one to two 
years. Honest men breathed freely to 
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see these miscreants caught like rats in 
a trap. But they had not suffered in- 
carceration more than a few days when 
the whole batch were let out on parole 
by the judges who had pronounced the 
sentences; and the congenial work of 
ballot-box stuffing was again pursued 
with gleeful attention in the November 
election to an extent which in many 
cases overthrew the registered decision 
of the electorate. The judges who 
have thus misused the pardoning power 
have clearly done so in response to a 
corrupt political dictation, and the 
question is now arising in many minds 
as to whether they have not laid them- 
selves open to impeachment. 

Any man who casts a false ballot 
strikes at the life of the nation, and no 
punishment could be too severe for this 
crime. If our judges were appointed by 
action of the bar instead of pleading for 
their election to the political forces of 
the community, they would surely 
hesitate to misuse their official powers 
to the detriment of honest government. 


EDUCATED MEN IN GOVERNMENT 


fone FerrERO, the distin- 
guished Italian historian, in a re- 
cent article published in the Illustrated 
London News says that while Ameri- 
cans have won a brilliant success in all 
of their material and _ intellectual 
ventures, including great triumphs in 
the field of pure science, they have 
signally failed in the field of govern- 
ment. He expresses the opinion that 
after having received from the hands of 
illustrious men a form of government 
which surpassed any similar experi- 
ment in the world, our people have 
ignored the greatest duty of citizenship 
in leaving the custody and control of 
that government to professional poli- 
ticians, whose operations are inspired by 
place and profit rather than by the 
motive of pure and intelligent service 
to the nation. 

Mr. Ferrero makes a bold contrast 
between the characters of the men who 
are chosen for political service in some 


countries of Europe and those who 
habitually announce themselves for that 
service in the United States. 

It is not without pain that thought- 
ful Americans will acknowledge the 
justice of this censure. When John 
Morley was secretary for the colonies 
in the British Empire, he said to me 
one day that of twenty-five assistants in 
his department twenty-four were gradu- 
ates of Oxford or Cambridge; and I 
replied that in so far as I knew, we 
could not show the counterpart of that 
situation in any division aan politi- 
cal system anywhere in the United 
States. 

This devolution of political power 
from a responsible citizenship to an 
irresponsible and insufficiently edu- 
cca and self-nominated, body of rep- 
resentatives in the national, State, and 
municipal governments of the United 
States results in producing all the evils 
of maladministration from which the 
nation suffers. It is a strange paradox 


_ that our people are, as Mr. Ferrero says, 


supreme in all the activities of life ex- 
cept government, and it is unpardon- 
able that this amazing charge can be 
true. No individual would consent to 
have it so, and yet, when the individual 
merges into the group, he straightway, 
though passively, joins himself with 
the rest in this abandonment of con- 
trolled politics. When we need a law- 
yer, a physician, an engineer, we em- 
ploy the best that our means can ob- 
tain. But when we come to the science 
of politics, which is human govern- 
ment, than which no department of 
human life is so important, we freely 
commit this imperative function to 
those whose proven incapacity for suc- 
cess in civic affairs should be the ground 
for their rejection from political office. 

The remedy lies in a change of policy 
whereby no man shall be approved for 
any public office of a higher rank than 
that which he has won for himself in 
civil life. This would cut out the night 
watchman or the day janitor from going 
to Congress until he has shown his 
capacity for public affairs by winning 
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promotion through cultivated intelli- 
gence and developed ability. 

If and when our people make this 
demand upon the political organizations 
throughout the country, that no man 
shall have a higher preferment in pub- 
lic life than he has won in civil life, we 
shall find it to be the rule, and not the 
exception as it is now, that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives at 
Washington and the membership of the 
State legislatures are guided in their 
high obligations of government by men 
who are educated, prepared, and ca- 
pable for that service. In no other way 
can democracy be made safe for our 
people. 


RADIO TALKS 


[Introducing a new series entitled *‘ Fall and Winter— 
Nature Waits for Spring,’ and broadcast over WCAE 
on Monday evenings at 6:45 under the auspices of the 
Educational Section of the Carnegie Museum and given 
by the science staffs of the Museum. | 


DEcEMBER 


19—‘*Where Our Winter Birds Spend the Win- 
ter,"’ by W. E. Clyde Todd, curator of 
Ornithology. 

26—'‘‘Winter Birds of Western Pennsylvania,”’ 
by Jane Ava White, assistant curator of 
Education. 


JANuARY 


2—*‘Why Conserve the Birds,’’ by Reinhold 


L. Fricke, preparator in the Section of 


Education. 

9—‘Fossil Birds,’’ by J. Le Roy Kay, field 
collector. 

16—‘‘The Muskrat at Home,”’ by J. Kenneth 
Doutt, assistant in the Section of Mam- 
mals. 

23—'‘The Beaver at Home,"’ by Mr. Doutt. 


LIFE 
Life is a tragedy for those who feel; a comedy 
for those who think. 
—Horace WALPOLE 


COURAGE IN ADVERSITY 


I love the man that can smile in trouble, that 
can gather strength from distress, and grow brave 
by reflection. "Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink; but he whose heart is firm, and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will pursue his 
principles and deserves reward. 

—Tuomas Paine 
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